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ON ACCENT. 

A BooK as interesting as useful might be 
written upon the subject of the accentual 
laws of different languages, but so far as I 
know there is nothing of the sort in English. 
The one writer who has ventured upon this 
delicate ground is, I think, the late A. J. 
Ellis, and he only in a short section of his 
long article on ‘Speech Sounds’ in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ As this is now 
somewhat out of date, containing at any 
rate serious errors, I purpose pointing out 
these and adding a few notes of my own 
touching this most important and much 
neglected topic. 

The different kinds of accent may be classed 
under three chief heads, as follows, and if 
anybody desires to know of a language which 
unites them all, I may . that such a 
language is the Greek. In England it is 
accented according to quantity ; in Greece in 
ancient times the musical accent prevailed, 
for which the modern Greeks have substi- 
tuted the stress. ; 

1. The quantitative is the first kind of 
accent, and Ellis names as instances the 
Indian, Arabic, and Persian tongues. What 
he means by Indian I do not know ; it is a 
term singularly vague to come from the pen 


of so precise a writer. If it implies the 
modern Aryan vernaculars of India, it is quite 
true that they are accented quantitatively ; 
in the Gujerati and Marathi, however, as in 
Gipsy, we often meet with stressed final 
vowels. There is an admirable article on the 
subject, by Dr. Grierson, in the journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1895. Arabic is a 
better example—better than Latin, because 
Arabic has been accented according to quan- 
tity from the beginning, whereas in Latin 
the quantitative accent is a development out 
of an earlier musical one. As to Persian, 
Ellis is wrong: altogether wrong according 
to the unanimous voice of the Persian gram- 
mars, which class Persian with Turkish so 
far as its accentuation is concerned ; partly 
wrong according to another authority, Dr. 
Trumpp, who says that the grammars are in 
error, and that Persian is quantitative as 
regards the accent of its nouns and adjec- 
tives, but not as regards its verbs. It will 
be perceived that there is some mystery as to 
the laws of accent in Persian ; there are two 
irreconcilable schools of teaching, but neither 
of them agrees with Ellis. Even if we side 
with the splendidly isolated Trumpp, we 
must admit that Persian, partly quantitative, 
stands on a footing oie different from 
Arabic, which is quantitative throughout. 

2. Of the second or musical accent the 
instances given are the Sanscrit, Latin, and 
ancient Greek, but these, it will be observed, 
are all dead, and their accent is more or less a 
matter of theory. It would surely have been 
better had Ellis mentioned Lithuanian or 
Serbo-Croatian, in which the original Aryan 
accent is accompanied by a heightening or 
lowering of pitch to the present day. 

3. The third or stress accent is coupled by 
Ellis with the names of the Teutonic, Italian, 
and modern Greek. I have no complaint to 
make of these examples, but it would have 
been as well, side by side with the Teutonic 
family, which, as every one knows, throws 
the accent uniformly upon the first syllable, to 
have made some mention of languages which 
accent uniformly the final (the most familiar 
to the general reader will be French and the 
least so Armenian) or the penultimate (Welsh 
and Polish, Malay and Javanese, the Bantu 
dialects of Africa, Mexican and Peruvian). 
Sometimes there are interchanges between 
the final and penultimate ; thus in Brittany 
the dialect of Vannes accents the final, pos- 
sibly under the influence of French, while all 
other dialects accent the penultimate ; but 
the most interesting case is that of Hebrew. 
Classically it preferred the final accent, and 
the Seventy in their Greek orthography of 
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proper names preserve this, as also do the 
modern Romance languages, such as Spanish, 
where (contrary to every Spanish instinct) 
we find the stress remaining even on a con- 
cluding vowel (Jepté, José, Josué, Noé, Levi, 
and Esai). This final accent is still to be 
heard in the conservative Sephardic syna- 
gogues, whereas the Polish and Russian Jews 
read the sacred tongue with the stress upon 
the penultimate. 

My last words will be upon the vexed 
question of “even stress.” Personally | doubt 
whether it exists. When agrammarian states 
that a certain language has “ even stress,” my 
natural scepticism drives me to suspect some 
labour-saving device calculated to conceal 
ignorance or laziness. The nearest thing to 
“even stress” which I have come across in 
my own experience is in tongues of the 
Turanian type (Finnish or Hungarian), where 
to the English ear there is an accent upon 
the first syllable, much as in the Teutonic 
family, which may have borrowed this prin- 
ciple from them. Ellis quotes as having 
“even stress” Turkish and Japanese. About 
the latter there may well be some doubt, but 
he is absolutely wrong as to the former. In 
Turkish, as in Persian, there is a clear distine- 
tion drawn between nouns and adjectives on 
the one hand and verbs on the other: their 
mode of accentuation is quite different ; 
obviously no theory of “even stress” can fit 
in with a fact like this. Probably Ellis was 
misled by the faulty Turkish grammars 
published in English. In German there are 
several which explain in full the Turkish 
system of accent; the best authority is 
Leopold Pekotsch. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Continued from 9 §,. i. 203.) 
Roman Zodiacs, 
49. Circular sardonyx intaglio gem, around 
a biga and Victory. Found near Lake Thrasy- 
menus (Perugia). Probably a prize in the 
Circensian games. /8B.c. 217. Worsley coll. 
In ‘Museum Worsleyanum,’ 1824, i. fig. 21; 
Savage, ‘The Librarian,’ 1808, i. 199. 
50. A broken cameo, with the zodiac, stars, 
and winged Victory on it, was found in the 
ruins of Tiberius’s villa on the Castiglione hill, 
Capri, in 1786. It was given to the painter 


Tishbein. Rezzonico, ‘ Descrizione di Capri’; | 


A. B. G., ‘Notes from Isola di Capri, No. VIL, 
in Buxton Advertiser, 22 March, 1879. Tiberius 
died in 37. 

_ 51. In 1662, “when the chair of St. Peter 
in Rome was cleaned, the zodiac was found 
on it. Bartolini wrote on it, and explained 


it as referring to the Pope. Clement X. 
‘approved of this (Bower, ‘ Lives of the 
Popes’). When the French (under Napoleon) 
occupied Rome they examined the chair and 
\found the same” (Higgins, ‘ Anacalypsis,’ 
| 1836, i. 691). This wooden chair is covered by 
|a bronze one by Bernini, and is against the 
‘end wall, above the altar, in the tribune of 
St. Peter’s. It is engraved in Primmer, ‘In 
Rome,’ 1897, p. 96, and in Archwologia. 
| Peter died circa 67. 

| 52. Painted on the wall of a room at 
| Pompeii, existing A.D. 70. Archwologia. 

| 53. Ona coin of Trajan, Rome (d. 117). 
Stevenson, ‘ Dictionary of Roman Coins,’ 1889. 

54. In a MS. of Cicero’s translation of the 
‘Phenomena’ of Aratus, second century. In 
Ottley, Archwologia, 1836, xxvi. 162, pl. xxii. 

55. On a coin of Hadrianus, Rome (d. 138). 
Stevenson. 

56. Upon a coin of Antoninus Pius (d. 161), 
Rome. Stevenson. 

57. On a large medal of Antoninus Pius 
Alexandria. Around Serapis surrounded by 
the heads of the planetary deities. In King, 
i. 252. Stevenson. 

58. On a coin of Antoninus Pius, with the 
seasons. Stevenson. 

59. On a coin of Commodus, Rome (d. 192). 
Stevenson. 

60. On a medallion of Septimus Severus, 
Rome (d. 211). Fosbroke, ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,’ 1825, i. 192. 

61. On a medal of Julia Mucesa (d. 217), 
Amastris. Stevenson. 

62. On a coin of Elagabalus, Ptolemais, 
Galilee (d. 222). Stevenson. 

63. On a coin of Alexander Severus, 
Perinthus (d. 235). Stevenson. 

64. On a medallion of Alexander Severus, 
surrounding Jupiter enthroned, with eagle 
and rod ; below two men holding corn ears, 
above Sol and Luna in chariots. Perinthe. 
In Montfaucon, Supp., i. 22, pl. ii. fig. 1. 

65. On a coin of Valerian, Age (d. 260). 
Stevenson. 

66. On the white marble ceiling of the 
naos in the Temple of the Sun, surrounding 
seven busts, at Palmyra (Tadmor). Diam., 
6ft. In Wood, ‘ Ruins of Palmyra,’ 1753, 
pl. xix. ; in Wright, ‘Palmyra and Zenobia,’ 
1895, p. 67. Post 275. 

67. On a coin of Constantine I, Thessa- 
lonica (d. 337). Stevenson. 

68. On a medal of Constantine. Stevenson. 

69. On the tomb of Junius Bassus, Prefect 
of Rome (d. 359), on the floor of the basilica 
of St. Peter’s, Rome. Within it is sculptured 
| “Christ seated between SS. Peter and Paul 
| Standing, his feet resting upon an aged man 
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emerging from beneath.” Called the earliest 
Christian monument. King, i. 243. 

70. On the medals of Contormades. 
Stevenson. 

71. Circular medallion, round Jupiter 
enthroned, with eagle, Sol, and Luna, above 
two men bearing fasces. Choul coll. 
Montfaucon, i. 36, pl. x., fig. 8. 

72. On a gem, enclosing Jupiter with mural 
crown, rod, fulmen, eagle, and Pleiades. 
Raspe, ‘Descriptive Catalogue of Engraved 
Gems,’ 1791, i. 219, No. 3125. Sulphur cast in 
Tassie coll. 

73. Sculpture of Cybele seated, inscribed 
“Mater Deor. Mater Syriw,” wearing two- 
horned mitre, rayed circlet, alb, and stole bor- 
dered with the twelve signs, holding fulmen, 
caduceus, sprinkler, sistrum, hoop, with two 
lions seated at her side. In Montfaucon, 
i. 15, pl. v. fig. 2. 

74. Sculptured diptych of Consul Basilius 
(541 A.D.), above the apotheosis of Romulus. 
Six signs, from Libra to Pisces, in an are 
above. In Montfaucon, Supp. iii. 224, 
pl. Ixxv. 

75. Circular intaglio in lapis lazuli. Jupiter 
enthroned, with eagle, fulmen, and Pleiades, 
within the zodiacal circle. In King, ii. 78, 
pl. viii. No. 7. 

76. Circular gem. Jupiter enthroned, 
holding fulmen and rod, above eagle. Venus 
and Cupid to right ; Mercury with caduceus 
to left ; within the zodiac. Bourdaloue coll. 
In Montfaucon, Supp., i. 41, pl. xvii. 

77. Stone table with zodiac in a centre 
circle, the winds, as heads, outside. In Mont- 
faucon, Supp., i. 43. 

78. Circular gem. 
serpent within the zodiac. 
In Raspe, i. 220, fig. 3135. 
Tassie coll. 

79. On a gem, around Serapis and the 

lanetary deities. King, i. 252; in Caylus, 

Recueil d’Antiquités,’ 1752. 

80. On a gem, around Serapis and_ the 
planetary deities. Bosanquet coll. King, 
1. 252. 

81. On a gem surrounding Pan. Stosch ; 
Mariette, ‘Pierr. Grav.,’ ii. pl. 45; ‘Mus. 
Florent.,’ t. ii. pl. 88, n. 3 ; Fosbroke, i. 147. 

82. “ The celebrated Mithras with a serpent 
coiled round him, between the folds of which 
are sculptured the signs of the zodiac.” In 
St. Anne Museum, Arles, France. Blessing- 
ton, ‘Idler in France,’ 1841, i. 35. The same 
ora similar sculpture is engraved in Mont- 
faucon, I. ii. 378, pl. eexv. 

83. On a circular marble sculpture, sur- 
rounding Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, and 
Cupid. In Montfaucon, Supp., i, pl, xvii, 


Sun, wings, crescent, 
Diam. an inch. 
Sulphur east in 


it | 


84. A statue of Serapis enfolded in a snake, 
between whose coils are seen the signs of 
the zodiac. President Bon coll. In Mont- 
faucon, Supp., ii. 149, pl. xlii. 

85. Sculptured on twelve shields, on a 
edestal supporting statues of Pluto and 
-roserpine, with Jupiter, Hercules, Minerva, 
veres, and Cupid. Aleander coll., Rome. In 
Montfaucon, I. i. 80, pl. xli. fig. 1. 

86. On a rectangular white marble almanac, 
from Pompeii, in the Naples Museum. 
* Pompeii,’ by L. E. K., ii. 287. 

87. Sculptured on a marble wheel found 
near Bai, Italy. Holcroft, ‘ Travels,’ 137. 

88. On a cameo, around Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars, and Oceanus. Webb coll. King, i. 
243. 

89. Four signs on an are, above Apollo in 
a quadriga, Cupid and Fortuna near, on a 
medal, “e Mus. Pisano, Tab. 18.” In Sandby, 
‘E. C. T. Publii Virgilii Maronis,’ 1750, i. 72, 
pl. xiv. fig. 5. 

90. On a large circular medallion, around 
Jupiter seated, with rod and eagle, Sol and 
Luna with their emblems above, Neptune and 
Thetis below. IIEPIN OIMN BNE QKO 
PMN IMNMN. In Sandby, i. 34, pl. ix. fig. 3; 
“Ex Museo Florent., Tom. 4, Tab. 66.” 

91. Large circular zodiac enclosing Jupiter 
seated, with fulmen and rod, above eagle, 
attended by Mercury, Venus, and Cupid. 
Bourdaloue coll. In Sandby, i. 113, pl. xix. 

92. “A pavement, representing in black 
mosaic on a white ground the signs of the 
zodiac, with the Rape of Europa in the 
centre.” In Naples Museum. Murray, ‘South 
Italy,’ 1878, p. 148. 

93. Statue of Atlas sustaining a celestial 
globe with forty-two constellations (of the 
original forty-eight). Ursa Major and Minor, 
Sagittarius, Pegasus, and Canis Minor are 
omitted. Probably ante Hadrian. In Naples 
Museum. Murray, p. 155. 

94. In the Naples Museum is a “ cornelian 
with the head of Apollo surrounded by the 
twelve signs of the zodiac.” Murray, p. 161. 

95. In the Naples Museum is a calendar 
consisting of a square block of white marble, 
on which are inscribed the months and the 
corresponding signs, the names of the months, 
the number of the days, the nones, the desig- 
nations of the signs, the names of the 
tutelary divinities, the religious festivals ; 
that the sun was in Capricorn, that Juno was 
the divinity, &c. Found near Rome. Murray, 
p. 150. . G, 

(To be continued.) 


CryPpToGRAMS: JoHN Fa.coner.—There 
lately fell into my hands a curious treatise by 
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John Falconer with the title “Cryptomenysis 
Patefacta ; or, the Art of Secret Information 
disclosed without a Key, containing Plain 
and Demonstrative Rules for decyphering 
all Manner of Secret Writing. London, 1685,” 
pp- 180. Among the various methods then 
in use for conveying secret information, I 
do not notice the very obvious one of im- 
bedding an English sentence in a Latin com- 
position. In the seventeenth century, when 
communications in Latin between learned 
men were common enough, such a device 
might have easily escaped detection. I have 
put together ten lines, which, though appa- 
rently only a fragment of a satire on the 
intemperance of language and waste of sub- 
stance incident to contested elections, really 
convey the following information on the 
recent East Herts election :— 

** Evelyn Cecil, Robert Spencer crash in contest 
for Parliament in June. Conservatives hold the 
seat. Reduced numbers.” 

All that need be claimed for the Latin is 
that it should pass muster—scan and construe 
and make tolerable sense. Few, probably, 
reading the following lines woul suspect 
that there was anything cryptogrammatic 
about them, though they might fairly be 
puzzled about the sense here and there :— 
Rauca revelavit synodus convitia. Cedit 
Concilio robur, nec tristis inertia vulgus 
Arcet, ne faciant lucri dispendia certi. 

Cras his in vicis sicci convivia testes 

Culpent, at forsan partes et prelia mentes 

Constringunt, nee nunc jejuné vivere prodest. 

Conservat rivus sedes atque irrigat hortos 

Pulchré, si soldus ex theca seepe sequatur 

Soldum ; sic plebes aurum ludique reducunt 

Ante pedes, nummosque beant, bursamque salutant. 
MDCCCXCV III. 

If it be objected that the person for whom 
the information is intended might fail to 

receive the whole, it would be a simple plan 
or the writer to accent slightly each word 
containing an English element. 

According to Lowndes, Falconer published 
another book on the same subject: “ Rules 
for decyphering Secret Writing. By J. F. 
London, 1692,” 8vo. He is not included in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Does Mr. Thos. Falconer’s 
‘Bibliography of the Falconer Family’ throw 
any light upon him ? C. DEEDEs. 

righton. 


“Wisny - wasny.”—-Perhaps it is worth 
while to note that this form is not peculiar to 
English. Koolman quotes the East Friesic 
wisje-wasje, in the sense of stupid chatter, 
from the verb waschen in the sense “to 
prattle.” The German waschen means both 


talk. The G. wéischerin means (1) a washer- 

woman, (2) a gossip. One sense of wishy- 

washy appears to have been “ twaddling.” 
Wa ter W. SKEarT. 


“Go asout.”—This expression formerly 
meant to attempt or set about doing any- 
thing; but it has so completely lost that 
meaning that the revisers of the New Testa- 
ment did well in John vii. 19, 20, and Rom. 
x. 3, to substitute “seek.” One is the more 
surprised that they have left the A.V. trans- 
lation “go about” in Acts ix. 29. The Greek 
word there is not (as in the other places re- 
ferred to) taken from (yretv, but is érexeipouvr. 
Now this verb occurs in only two other 
places in the New Testament—in Luke i. 1 
and in Acts xix. 13—in both which it is 
translated as “take in hand” or “take upon 
them.” Some equivalent expression, such as 
“undertook,” would surely have been better in 
Acts ix. 29, where the idea of “going” is no 
more involved than in the passages above 
referred to in John vii. and Rom. x. So far 
as I am aware, the expression “go about” 
is never used now in the above sense. Doubt- 
less the rude retort, “Go about your busi- 
ness,” originally meant simply “ work at” or 
“attend to,” but the Fe pil of “go” is 
now generally understood to be conveyed in 
it, and the user does mean to bid his inter- 
locutor to go away and do his own business, 
which is implied to be somewhere else. 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Tue History AND GENEALOGY or “Tommy 
Arkrys.”—An interesting correspondence on 
this subject has recently appeared in the 
Western Morning News, which perhaps is 
worthy of preservation in the columns of 
‘N. & Q’ F. H. A, who writes the first 
letter, says :— 


“Thomas Atkins made his first appearance in 
public about 1845, near which date an authorized 
pattern ledger was introduced for soldiers’ accounts, 
with headings and all trading items printed, much 
to the relief of pay sergeants, who had always been 
required to enter everything in manuscript. The 
introduction of printed ledgers had been attempted 
in some regiments, but all general officers were not 
agreed in accepting them at their inspections. The 
new ledger had a model form of completed account 
pasted inside the cover, and this bore the signatures 

Thomas Aitkens’ and ‘A. J. Lawrence, captain,’ 
showing that it had emanated from the Rifle 
Brigade, in which presumably the original T. A. 
then served as a private.” 


But Capt. J. W. Mills (14th Regiment) 
gives quite another account of Tommy’s 
origin. He says :— 


to wash and to chatter. Hence G. wéschere?, 
gossip ; waschhaft, loquacious ; gewdsch, idle | 


“FF. H. A. has not given the correct history of 
‘Tommy Atkins’ as applied generally to the British 
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soldier. He made his very first appearance at the 
beginning of this century. He was a gunner in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. At that time soldiers’ 
accounts were not well kept, and monthly settle- 
ments of soldiers’ pay were not ay! made. 
Thomas Atkins kept a book in which he balanced 
his accounts monthly, and so originated the idea of 
a soldier’s pocket ledger, or, as it was called in the 
Royal Artillery, a ‘Tommy Atkins,’ for I have 
heard it so called during my service in the army. 
It may be certain that several improvements and 
alterations have taken place since the book was 
first introduced. I may add that the above-named 
facts I heard from my father, who knew Thomas 
Atkins well, for he served in the Royal Artillery 
at the time.” 

And in this latter account another writer 
who signs himself R.A. concurs. He writes: 

“T quite agree with the remarks of Capt. J. W. 
Mills (late 14th Regiment) with respect to the his- 
tory of ‘Tommy Atkins.’ My grandfather—who 
was a colour-sergeant in the Royal Artillery the 
beginning of this century, was present at the taking 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 1805-6, and was dis- 
charged to out pension a few years after—called his 
account-book ‘Tommy Atkins.’ So did my uncle, 
late gunner R.A. (a Waterloo man). Being born in 
the artillery, I never heard the account-book called 
by any other name than ‘Tommy Atkins.’ It is 
quite an artillery word. Possibly the word ‘ pocket 
ledger’ is used now. Any old pensioner from the 
Royal Artillery will say that Capt. J. W. Mills’s is 
the most correct account of the word.” 

Thus while Tommy’s birth is at first stated 
to have taken place in 1845, that date is 
clearly too recent, and it is not certain from 
the correspondence that his origin can be 
dated from the early part of the present cen- 
tury even, as it may have taken place some 
time during the eighteenth century or pos- 
sibly earlier. Capt. Mills’s statement that 
his father knew Thomas Atkins only proves 
that he knew a gunner of that name, and it 
does not follow it was “the” Thomas Atkins 
of proverbial celebrity. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I1. 

Teignmouth. 


[See 6 8. viii. 469, 525.] 


Cot. Darptac’s ‘Dictionary oF QuoTa- 
tions.’ —The press notices which enterprising 
publishers — to the advertisements of 
their wares have generally to be taken cum 
grano salis; but a recommendation from 
*N. & Q. has always possessed a value of its 
own, and when it appeared that Col. P. H. 
Dalbiae’s ‘Dictionary of Quotations’ had 
secured this advantage, the desirability of 
possessing the book became obvious. Its 
preface claims for it that it is at once com- 
ilete, up to date, and explicit in references. 
That it is arranged on a good plan and that 
its index is the result of much labour may be 
admitted, but Col. Dalbiac’s claim to com- 
pleteness is so glaringly opposed to fact that 


it ought not to s unnoticed. Starting 
from Chaucer—whose line 
His studie was but litel on the Bible 

finds no place in the volume—through the 
subsequent course of English literature, the 
omissions of quotations which stand in the 
first rank of fame are simply innumerable. 
Shakespeare has naturally received more 
attention than most writers, yet such well- 
known passages as the following are omitted : 

I could have better spared a better man. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

A local habitation and a name. 

Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

As examples of the losses which less famous 
authors sustain, the following, noted at 
random in a half-hour’s search, may be cited 
to show what this dictionary does not 
contain :— 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise. 
8. Johnson. 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.—Jhid. 
I am a part of all that I have met.—Tennyson. 
A power is passing from the earth.— Wordsworth. 
And when a lady’s in the case, 
You know all other things give place.—Gay. 
The glory dies not, and the grief is past.—Brydges. 
The women pardoned all except her face.—Byron. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade.— Milton. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
‘ope. 
The parson knows enough who knows a duke. 
ow per. 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
Goldsmith. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the list. Col. 
Dalbiac’s dictionary is very nicely got up 
and contains a great many quotations, but he 
must not call it complete. A. G. CarDEw. 


Tue Printer AGArn?—In an edition of 
Marvell’s ‘Poems’ issued by Ward, Lock & 
Co. (no date) I find the following couplet 
(p. 67, ‘The Mower against Gardens ’):— 
Another world was searched through oceans new 

To find the Marble of Peru. 

We used, as boys, to call marbles “marvels,” 
but this conversion of a flower into stone 
strikes me as particularly comical. an 


Historic STONES AT THE RoyaL EXCHANGE. 
—The following extract from the report of 
the proceedings of the Court of Common 
Council, held on 23 June, given in the City 
Press, deserves a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“Mr. R. W. Edwards asked the Chairman of the 
Gresham Committee if it was intended to replace 
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the old stones forming the pavement of the Royal 
Exchange with something more modern in character. 
Mr. Deputy Parnwell said it was not likely that 
the stones in question would be removed, as they 
were the identical stones which were brought over 
in one of Sir Thomas Gresham’s ships, and formed 
the pavement of the original Exchange. There was 
such a history attached tothem that the Committee 
would be loth to disturb such historic associations.” 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


Surpron (Satop) PartsH ReoGisters.—Per- 
haps the following may interest some of your 
readers. At p. 408 of the Tenth Report, 
Appendix, Part IV., of the Hist. MSS. Com., 
I Bad “Register of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Funerals in the Church of Shipton from a.p. 
1538 to A.D. 1792, in two s,” preserved 


among the MSS. of Mr. Jasper More at 
Shipton Hall. 


KNOWLER. 


‘Comin’ THRO’ THE Rye.’— Much discus- 
sion has been caused in New York by the 
letter of a Scot in the Z'imes, in which he 
states that Burns meant a stream named the 
Rye, and not a field of rye-grain ; and that 
Jenny came over the stepping-stones of the 
Rye-burn. He further states that in the 
Motherwell and Hogg edition of Burns (vol. 
iii.) there is a picture of a lass and laddie 
comin’ thro’ the Rye, in which there is not a 
field of grain, but the bank of a stream with 
a stepping-stone in view. He writes :— 

“T am fully aware of the fact that most (perhaps 
more than 99 per cent. of the editions of Burns’s 
works) give rye with a small r. But I am also 
aware that the text in most of these editions is a 
mere servile reprint of the edition published by Dr. 
Currie in Liverpool in 1800. is edition was 
ped in London by men who knew nothing of the 
Scottish language, and the text, so far as typo- 
graphy is concerned, is probably more corrupt than 
that of any author of the time. But it is a curious 
fact that while the word rye in the text always has 
a small r (English compositors at that time knew 
no other rye than rye-grain), in the name of the tune, 
as given with the song, Rye is always capitalized. 
And the tune is far older than Burns’s version.” 

If this plausible interpretation is to explain 
also the line 


She draigl’t a’ her petticoatie 


in the chorus, and if this interpretation is as 
true as it is plausible, then we have to thank | 
Mr. John Phin, the writer of the letter, for 
enlightening us; but I should like to hear 
some opinions from more local authorities 
than a Scotchman in America. 
Wm. BamBurcH. 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 
[See 5 8. v, 87, 116, 150, 191, 309, 350.) 

Boox-Borrow1ne.—In spite of some losses, 

I continue a book-lender. Some losses from 


books not returned are imaginary. Probably 


others have felt the difficulty of accurately 
keeping a register of loans ; one may forget 
to mark the return. I commend this system, 
which also forms an interesting memento of 
departed friends. Cut wood blocks to about 
the size of a book, with the sides smooth 
enough to write on. When a book is lent, 
write the title, the borrower’s name, and the 
date on the block, and put it in your book- 
case in the place of the book. When the 
book is returned, replace it, and withdraw 
the block, writing date of return. The same 
block, without erasure, will do service twenty 
or thirty times. WILSON. 
Harpenden. 


“SOLAMEN MISERIS SOCIOS HABUISSE DO- 
Loris."—An inquiry for the source of this 
line appears in 1* 8. viii. 272. Others follow 
from time to time, until in 6" §. i. 132 there 
is a summary by me of what was known at the 
time of the sentiment in early writers, as 
well as of the Latin line in its several forms. 
I have just seen in Buchmann’s ‘Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ Berlin, 1892, p. 261, a notice of this 
line. The only new reference for the sentiment 
is the moral of the Asopian fables of ‘The 
Hares and the Frogs,’ fables 237, 237s, Lips., 
1852, p. 114. But there is an earlier reference 
for the Latin line. The earliest authority for 
it appears to be Dominicus de Gravina in the 
‘Chron. de Rebus in Apul. Gest.,’ ab ann. 
1333-1350, where it is “Juxta illud verbum 
poeticum, ‘gaudium est miseris socios habuisse 
penarum,” Nap., 1781, ii. 220. Then there is 
“Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris,” in 
Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus,’ 1580. Next, in Spinoza 
it is “Solamen miseris socios habuisse mal- 
orum,” ‘ Eth.,’ iv. 57 (04. 1677). 

Ep. F.S.A. 

‘Tue Brirps or Crrencester.’—A poem 
under this title, by Bret Harte, appears in 
Scribner's for January, and details how the 
Saxons in A.D. 552, having laid siege to this 
town, and having failed to reduce it, had 
recourse to stratagem. They netted the 
swallows whose nests were in the eaves of 
the doomed town, 

And Ae ad stuck on their feathers a rude lighted 
matc. 

Made of resin and tow. Then they let them all go 

To be free! Asa childish diversion? Ah, no! 

To work Cirencester’s red ruin and woe. 

For straight to each nest they flew, in wild quest 

Of their homes and their fledgelings—that they 
loved the best ; 

And straighter than arrow of Saxon e’er sped 

They shot o’er the curving streets, high overhead, 

Bringing fire and terror to roof-tree and bed, 

Till the town broke in flame, wherever they came, 

To the Briton’s red ruin—the Saxon’s red shame. 


On what authority, historical or legendary, 
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is this incident based? In February last, in 
a Dublin daily paper, a letter appeared stating 
that 

“in Dr. Hanmer’s ‘Chronicle of Ireland,’ 1571, at 
p. 35, there is a curious reference to Dublin, thus: 
*In the time of Aug. Cesar, Fridelenus, King of 
Denmark, puffed up with pride through some 
fortunate successes, arrived in Ireland, laid siege 
to the city of Dublin, and, finding it not so easy a 
matter to achieve, fell to policy; he caught some 
swallows that bred in the city, tied fire to their 
wings, set them flying to their nests, and so fired 
the houses. While the citizens endeavoured to 
quench the fire the Danes entered the city and took 
it.’ ‘His son Frotho was monarch of Ireland, and 
during his reign the Light of the World, the Com- 
fort of all Christians, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
was born in the flesh.’” 


The author of this letter makes no mention 
of ‘The Birds of Cirencester.’ Dublin would 
thus appear to have, at least, a prior right to 
this picturesque method of destruction ; or 
is it altogether a case of “another injustice 
to Ireland”? Are we to be deprived of our 
misfortunes as well as of our rights? Perhaps 
the bird-borne flambeau was the ultima ratio 
of the wily Northmen in all such cases. 

S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and §.I. 

Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 

[The poem in question is included in * Some Later 
Verses, by Bret Harte (Chatto & Windus).] 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“WHOSE CURTAIN NEVER OUTWARD SWINGS.” 
—We shall be very much obliged if you can 
kindly help us through ‘N. & Q.’ to find out 
the author and name of work in which the 
quotation “Whose curtain never outward 
swings” may be found. We have searched 
in all the poo Fant works of reference without 
finding it, and shall be glad of your kind 
assistance. Clowes Sons. 

13, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Lorps Lievrenant.—How should one 
address the Lord Lieutenant of a county 
when not a peer? Should one begin “My 
Lord” and end “ Your Lordship’s Obedient 
Servant,” and direct “The Lord Lieutenant 
of ——,” or how? A Lord Mayor is a Right 
Honourable, but I do not know that a Lord 
Lieutenant has the like honour. 

KILLIGREW. 


“UNO AVULSO NON DEFICIT ALTER.”—This 
quotation from the ‘ A2neid,’ vi. 143, 144, is of 
common occurrence, but it is not taken up 


by the writers of books of quotations, so far 
as I have seen. At the Mansion House on 
15 June (see the Standard, 16 June) one of 
the judges quoted it in the form above. But 
the exact expression of Virgil is: “Primo 
avulso non deficit alter aureus.” Can any 
one refer to an early use of the quotation 
with the substitution of “uno” for “ primo,” 
or trace the alteration to its source ? 
Ep. MarsHa.t, F.S.A. 


M.P. anp Statue or Gotp.—Who said, and 
of whom was it said, that a certain M.P. 
deserved a statue of gold ? J. GIFFARD. 

Cowley Rectory, Cheltenham. 


Upnam.—I should like to know the origin 
of the name Upham as given to a village in 
Hants, near Winchester. M. 8. 


Spape Guinea, 1796.—I have amongst my 
collection of gold coins the spade guinea of 
the year 1796 ; but, although | have made all 
inquiries, I have been unable to find another 
with this date. Are there any more in ex- 
istence, and why is this date so very scarce ? 
What is its value in Mint preservation ? 

B. Cowen. 


Hymn.—Can any of your readers 
furnish information regarding the infant 
rime, some forms of which are subjoined? 
Is ita rime of any antiquity? What is the 
date of its earliest appearance in Pe t Is 
it peculiar to any part of Britain! Is there 


any evidence of its having been translated 
from any other language? Or is a parallel 
to it found in any other language? What 
may be regarded as its primary or standard 
form ? 


Traditional (?) Form. 
I lay my body down to sleep, 
And give my soul to Christ to keep ; 
If in this life I ne’er should wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
Aberdeenshire (?) Form. 
This night when I lie down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
ake I now or wake I never, 
May I be the Lord’s for ever ! 
Another Form. 
This night when I lie down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
if! should die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
James Bonar. 


[See 7” S. x. 248, 377; xi. 74.] 


co. YorK.—I shall 
be glad to learn in regard to the name of this 
place (twenty-one miles north of York) how 
the transition came about. It seems to me 
to be regretted inasmuch as the barony of 
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Roos of Hamlake is the first, as the most 
ancient, on the English roll, dating from 1264 
by writ, and by tenure a century and a half 
earlier. In consequence of the variation in 
name the location of the “premier barony ” 
is now difficult of discovery, and probably 
many besides myself have had to search for 
Hamlake, not identifying it in Helmsley. 

In that valuable exposition of the descent 
and transition of titles, Courthope’s edition 
(1857) of Nicolas’s ‘ Historic Peerage,’ it ap- 
pears that of the Roos, or De Roos, family 
there were eleven barons by writ, the last of 
them dying s.p. in 1508. The barony, havin 
been sixteen years in abeyance, was next helc 
by Manners,* of which family five barons 
succeeded. It then, in 1591, passed to a 
Cecil,t and in 1618 returned to a Manners. 
From 1632 to 1687 it was held by two members 
of the house of Villiers,{ and after the latter 
date was in abeyance 119 years, which in 1806 
was terminated in favour of one of the coheirs, 
Lady Charlotte Fitz-Gerald. This branch of 
Fitz-Gerald added, by royal licence, De Ros 
to their surname, and hence it is considered 
(according to the foot- note, p. 406, of the 
‘Historic Peerage’) that a mistake was made 
in the writ of summons, in consequence of 
which the latest holders of the ancient 
barony are styled Barons De Ros of Hamlake. 
In the nebulous age of spelling, however, the 
name was not invariably written De Roos. 
Of the Fitz-Gerald-De-Ros barons the pre- 
sent is the fourth, so that he is the twenty- 
fourth in the barony of Roos of Hamlake. 

The name of the place may have been 
variously written, as was the family name ; 
indeed, on p. xxiv of the same work it is 
quoted as “Hameslake,” which might easily 
come to Hemeslake. But not knowing any 
relationship between the final syllables “lake” 
and “ley” (in Helmsley), I would ask for a 
reasonable explanation of the variation. 

Remains of Hamlake Castle are, I believe, 

et to be seen in the demesne of the Earl of 
‘eversham, Duncombe Park. 
W. L. Rurron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


Lexicon To THE Sepruacint.—Is there in 
existence any lexicon to the Septuagint? I 


* The first Baron Roos of the Manners famil 
was son of a coheiress of . The amend, 
third, fourth, and sixth Manners barons were 
Dukes of Rutland. 

+ William Cecil, Baron Roos, was son of William, 
second Earl of Exeter, by Elizabeth Manners, 
Baroness Roos (fifth). Ob. v.p. et s.p. 

t Catherine Villiers, Baroness _ was sole 
daughter of the sixth Manners baron, and widow 
of a Duke of Buckingham. Her son George, 
second Duke, succeeded to the barony. Ob. s.p. 


do not wish to be referred to Hatch and 
Redpath’s work, which is a concordance, not 
a lexicon. PERTINAX. 


“Krimarnock Mrrror AND _ LITERARY 
GLEANER ; consisting of Essays, Moral Tales, 
Poetry, &c. Vols. I. and IT., 12mo. 1819-20. 
Printed and published at the Kilmarnock 
Press by Mathie & Lochore.” These volumes 
consist of sixteen monthly numbers—eight 
each—beginning Thursday, 4 Oct., 1818, and 
ending January, 1820, misprinted 1819. Vol. i. 
pp. iv-332 ; vol. ii., pp. iv-316. In vol. ii. there 
is an original letter of Burns to his uncle 
Samuel Brown, dated Mossgiel, 4 May, 1789, 
and bits of Burnsiana in both volumes. How- 
many volumes or numbers of this publication 
were there issued ? W. Nixon. 

Warrington. 


“WuitsuL” or “ is 
this? It is frequently found among the 
articles extracted from the poor Cornish 
tithe-payer. The only definition I have ever 
found in a terrier is in that of 1727 for St. 
Keverne, in Cornwall: “It is understood that 
the white sowle is nine days’ milk turned into 
cheese, and the cream into butter, and to be 
paid at the Vicarage House, or on the Com- 
munion table,” on a fixed day in each year. 
Halliwell gives, “ Sool. Anything eaten with 
bread, such as butter, cheese,” &c., as in use 
in Northumberland and Pembroke. What is 
the origin of the word? Does it occur in 
terriers of other counties as well as os 


“CoME, LASSES AND LADS, GET LEAVE OF 
your paps.”—Is anything known of the 
author of the words, or the composer of the 
music, of this jolly old “ pipe and tabor” 
ditty beyond the fact stated in Chappell’s 
Musical Magazine that it is of the “time of 
Charles II.”? In Alfred H. Miles’s ‘ Five 
Hundred and Fifty Songs’ it has four verses, 
but Chappell gives six. When one sings, or 
hears sung, this merry old ditty, our fore- 
fathers and fore-mothers seem to live “as if 
they ne’er had died,” 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday. 

Is it not delightful, and at the same time 

thetic, to contrast these happy, light- 
earted “lasses,” Jess and Dolly and Sue 
with poor Bess Cranage, “Jaid hould on,” and 
terrified “out of her five sentences,” by Dinah 
Morris's fearful preaching ? 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 


PicturkE Marks.—What gallery, public or 
private, marked its pictures on the ba 
of the canvas, left-hand top corner, with 
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Arabic figures and an “ H” dashed off with a 
brush in black, the “H” twoand a half inches 
high, done about one hundred and fifty years 
ago? QUERIST. 


tev. Rocers. — Rector of Stour- 
mouth, Kent, 1606-8. Was he the same as 
Simon Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
1602-4? On 14 June, 1608, administration to 
his goods was granted to his widow Winifred 
Rogers. Any additional information will be 
very acceptable. ArtTHuR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Jounson.—Can any one give me a pedi- 
gree of a family called Johnson, described as 
of Minster in the Isle of Sheppey, and also 
of Loans in Surrey? The mother of George 
Byng, first Viscount Torrington, was Phila- 
delphia Johnson of this family. 

HARFLETE. 

THoroTON GouLp’s MArrtacE.—In Groves’s 
‘History of Mansfield’ it is stated that from 
a house near Mansfield Woodhouse, in which 
Major Rooke lived and died, “Thoroton 
Gould eloped with the daughter of the last 
Earl of Sussex, and, riding over the border, 
was married to her by the blacksmith of 
Gretna Green. The lady succeeded to the 
title of Baroness Grey de Ruthyn on the 
death of her father.’ In the ‘Complete 
Peerage’ it is said that the pair eloped 
from an inn at Barnet to Gretna Green, 
where they were married. No reference 
is given with either statement. Can any 
of your readers inform me which of the 
statements (if either) is correct? The Major 
Rooke named above was an eminent anti- 
quarian writer on Sherwood Forest and the 
neighbourhood. The Gould family (his 
neighbours) were people of consideration 
who resided at Mansfield Woodhouse. The 
marriage took place in 1775. The descend- 
ants of E. Thoroton Gould and this lady 
(Lady Barbara Yelverton) are found among 
the most eminent families in the kingdom. 

JosEPH RopGErs. 

St. Hilda’s Terrace, Whitby. 


Tue Stx Cierks CHancery.—In 1540 
the six clerks had their offices in a building 
known as “ Harflu (or Hereflete or Harflete) 
Inne” in Chancery Lane “over against the 
Rolls House.” This building was destroyed 
by fire in 1621, but was rebuilt the following 
year, and they continued there till 1778, 
when apparently they removed to a building 
still in Chancery Lane, but nearer Holborn. 
Here they remained till the office was 
abolished and replaced by the Records and 
Writs Clerks’ Office in 1842. I shall be much 


obliged to any one who can tell me where I 
am likely to find views or engravings of the 
Harflu Inn and of the building that replaced 
it, and also of the other building in Chancery 
Lane nearer Holborn. I shall also be glad of 
any references to books or pamphlets giving 
a history of the six clerks and of their names. 
E. A. Fry. 


172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Ducness or Kenpat.—Can any one give 
me particulars of the Duchess of Kendal ; 
her name before she was raised to the peer- 
age and her children (if any)? 

Mrs. STEPHENSON. 

Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


[Therenever was a second Dukeof Kendal. Charles 
Stuart, third son of James, Duke of York, was 
created Duke of Kendal in 1666 and died in 1667. 
George IV. when Regent promised the dukedom to 
Prince Leopold, afterwards King of the Belgians, but 
the creation was never made. See 8S. i. 356; iv. 
227, 296; also, under ‘ Melesina Schulenberg,’ 8" 5. 
i. 27, 98, 152, 197, 212, 237, 281.] 


AvuTHors OF Quotations WANTED.— 

Said Day to Night, “ I bring God’s light ; 

What gift have you?” 

Night said, ‘‘ The dew.” 7 
“] bring bright hours,” quoth Day, “and flowers. 

Night said, ‘ More blest, 

I bring sweet rest.” 
My recollection is that they are by some titled 
lady (perhaps Lady Lindsay). In any event could 

ou inform me the best means of ascertaining this? 

T heve set them to music, and desire to obtain the 
requisite permission to publish them. 


H. 


Wo sind die schiénen Tage hin, da wir so ungliicklich 
waren? 

The lovelight in her eyes. y eS 

(This is in some popular Irish poem.] 
La mort est le baiser de Dieu. 
Wasey STERRY. 
Ingratitude, thou, child of hell, 
Wert born when the archangel fell. 


United States, your banner wears 
Two emblems: one of fame. 

The other one, alas! it bears 
A token of your shame. 

*Tis true your constellation types 
White freedom by its stars, ; 

But what’s the meaning of the stripes? 
They are your negroes’ scars. 


“Thinking of these things, and kneeling before 
the altar, my heart became filled with gratitude ; 
and no petition suggested itself to me save one, 
and that was ‘ Let me believe and love.’ I thought 
of the fair, strong, stately figure of Christ standing 
out on the world’s history like a statue of pure 
white against a dark background ; I mused on the 
endurance, patience, forgiveness, and perfect inno- 
cence of that most spotless life which was finished 
on the cross, and again I murmured, ‘Let me 
believe and love.’” M. Brooke. 
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Beplies, 


“STRENUA NOS EXERCET INERTIA.” 
i. 381.) 

I cannot tell Kitticrew what critic or 
commentator rendered these words, “ The im- 
mobility of our idiosyncrasies possesses us”; 
but I make bold to say that, whoever he may 
have been, he was wrong, and that his inter- 
pretation is little better than grotesque. In 
point of Latinity, is it to be thought that 
the adj. strenuus describes a dead weight 
of passive resistance ; that erercere means to 
repress, to hold a man down like a Jack-in- 
the-box, with no chance given to bob up ; or 
that the following clause, “ Navibus atque 
quadrigis,” &c., is in opposition to, not con- 
tinuous with and explanatory of, the fore- 
going? “Strenua” must mean, as always, 
vigorously energetic. “Exercet” can only 
mean “keeps us on the move, on the stretch,” 
possibly, even, “ontherack”; and the structure 
of the sentence naturally leads us to take 
yachting and four-in-hand driving as samples 
of strenuous inaction, not, as the commentator 
must understand, mere futile attempts to 
overcome it. 

KILLIGREW does not like to think that 
Horace spoke of travelling as working hard 
at doing nothing. I do not think he need be 
afraid that Horace held any such notion. 
The journey to Brundusium was matter of 
political business ; but if it had been nothing 
more than a pleasure trip, he would certainly 
not have been doing nothing, nor would he have 
affected to call it nothing, when laying up 
that store of pleasant and comic memories 
which he intended to be a possession for 
evermore. In later days, though he loved 
the quiet of his villa beyond Tivoli, yet he 
also enjoyed a run down to Baie for change 
of air; and when Dr. Musa told him that 
Baie was “worse than useless” to him, he 
thought of going further south, to Salernum 
or Velia. On horseback or muleback, with his 
portmanteau carried behind, he could scarcely 
do the distance under a week. Beyond ques- 
tion he enjoyed the journey for its own sake, 
and found plenty to amuse him and occupy 
his mind on the road (even as this present 
writer recalls among his pleasantest memo- 
ries plodding through Greece in like fashion 
at the rate of twenty miles a day). 

What he does stigmatize, or laugh at, or 
commiserate, is the craving for excitement 
felt by those who, having “ plenty to get and 
nothing to do,” a superabundance of money 
with utter want of outlet for their energies 
in definite healthy work, are for ever restless, 


ever toiling and travailing and travelling in 
vain pursuit of pleasure ; by those also who, 
having a mind il at ease, seek through move- 
ment and change of place an escape from 
their own thoughts (Lady Dedlock, for in- 
stance, as vividly described by Dickens). It 
will not do, he says; if there be not the “ well- 
balanced mind” within, it is useless to seek 
for solid enjoyment from without, in yachting 
and four-in-hand driving, in a London season 
or a winter at Monte Carlo, or a voyage round 
the world; and as for the troubled soul, 
“What man, self-exiled from his country 
ever yet escaped himself?” 
have no doubt that the common inter- 
— of “strenua inertia” is correct. 
‘xcept for the absence of religious sentiment, 
Horace says the very same that the prophet 
said, “Ye spend your money for that which 
is not honed and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not.” C. B. Mounr. 


This happy oxymoron of Horace (‘ Ep.’ i. 
12, 28), “ busy idleness,” finds an interesting 
parallel in the Book of Wisdom xiii. 13, 
where the idol-maker is said to carve a piece 
of wood “in the diligence of his idleness” 
(LXX., év érmeAcig apyias; Vulgate, “dili- 
genter per vacuitatem suam”). Wordsworth 
speaks of 

Worldlings revelling in the fields 
Of strenuous idleness. 
‘This Lawn, a Carpet all Alive.’ 
A. SmMyTHE PALMER. 
South Woodford. 


When, in after years, I was expatiating to 
my old schoolmaster on my desire for fresh 
woods and pastures new, he pulled me up very 
short with the quiet teed 9 “You can’t get 
away from yourself.” THomas J. JEAKES. 


“To Suge”: “HeRonsEw ” (9 S. i. 206, 316, 
354, 477).—In answer to mad correspondent 

H—n B—y I supply him with the infor- 
mation he requires. Our word heron (vari- 
ously written in Middle English Aairon, 
hetroun, heyrone, heroun, herne, heern, heryn) is 
taken directly from the French, Aéron being 
a later form of hairon, from *hagironem 
(aironem, says Brachet under ‘Aigrette,’ is 
actually met with in a tenth-century text), a 
Latinized form of O.H.G. heigir, heron. The 
guttural disappears from O.Fr. hairon, but 
is found in other O.Fr. forms, haigron and 
aigron (whence Fr. aigrette, Engl. egret), and 
still persists in Ital. aghirone. 

heigir and M.H.G. heiger, says 
Kluge, are by-forms of O.H.G. *revar or 
*revar and M.H.G. reiger. But the forms 
beginning with r lead back to older forms in 
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hr, e.g., hreigir (cf. O.E. hragra), the only form 
which has maintained itself in German and 
Dutch, as rether and reiger respectively. 
These rh forms have nothing to do with the 
etymology of heron, but may be appealed to 
in evidence of onomatopoetic origin; cf. 
Welsh cregyr, a screamer, a heron, from creg, 
eryg, hoarse. Let it be observed, moreover, 
that a South American species of heron has 
been named cra-cra from its cry when on 
wing, and that the Russians call the night 


that word uncouthly expressed. 
As to heronshaw or hernshaw, I am now dis- 
ed to discredit its alleged use as signify- 
ing heronry. If we may trust Leland’s ‘Col- 
lectanea,’ the word existed in Middle English 


for the bird with the two spellings heronshawe | 


(vol. vi. p. 2) and herenshew* (p. 5), occurring 


in a programme of “the great feast at the | 


intronization of George Nevell, Arch- 
bishop of York,” in 1465, the latter form being 
intermediate between heronsewe and heron- 
shawe. We find herneshaw in Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene’ (VI. vii. 9), hearnshaw in 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’ (iii. 520), and heronshaw 
in Bishop Hall’s ‘Quo vadis }’ (p. 59) each 
with the meaning of heron. The assertion 
in Chambers’s ‘Etymological Dictionary’ 
that heronsewe “was confounded with the old 
form hernshaw, a heronry,” and therefore 
that hernshaw for heron is a blunder, is, on 
present evidence, untenable. Where is there 
an instance of heronshaw for heronry earlier 
than 1465, earlier than the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
(1590), or, in a literary composition as dis- 
tinguished from a dictionary, earlier than the 
‘Quo vadis?’ (1617)? If hernshaw = heronry 
is a legitimate word, we might expect to find 
compounds of other bird-names with -shaw, 
but, so far as I know, none such exist. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that hernshaw 
has been taken by lexicographers to mean 
heronry through ignorance of the true 
import of the latter half of the word. 

And there really is no phonological objec- 
tion to heronshaw as the doublet of heronsewe. 
The French diphthongs eau in beauté, and au 
in cause, pause, sauce, are identical in sound 
with the o in chose, being represented by 6 
in orthoepic lexicons. Beauté comes into 
English with the pronunciation “bewty,” as 
Mr. Jas. Piatt, Jun., notes at the third 
reference, and peautre becomes pewter, while 
cause takes the sound of “cawse,” and 
chose becomes -shaws in our kickshaws. 
These instances of our duplex rendering of 


* “A kind of Hearneshewe” is the rendering of 
640). 


* pellos vel pellus” in Holyoke’s ‘ Dict.’ (1 


| the French 6-sound amply suffice to account 
|for heronsewe and heronshawe as different 
| English pronunciations of heronceau, and the 
early example of heronshawe cited in the pre- 
vious paragraph makes it almost certain that 
they were. 

I would remark in conclusion that the 
East Anglian hAarnsey, referred to in my 
former communication, is an extreme instance 
of attenuation, but is outdone by harnsa, 


: a | noted by Prof. Skeat in vol. ii. of his Chaucer 
heron ‘waka, from its ery, which resembles | 


series (1874, p. 249). From such worn forms 

it would be impossible to determine the 

original spelling in full. F. ApAMs. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Dr. Jounson’s Restpence Bott Court, 
Fieet Street (9 §. i. 506).—My attention 
has been called to Mr. Joun T. Pace’s com- 
munication respecting Dr. Johnson’s house 
in Bolt Court (No. 8), whether it was burnt 
down in 1819, as is generally supposed, or, 
as Lieut.-Col. F. Grant asserts in his *‘ Life 
of Johnson’ (“Great Writers” series), it 
“still exists” (1887) and “remains in the 
same condition as when lived in by John- 
son. 

As one who has occupied offices in another 
house in Bolt Court (No. 3) for nearly forty 
years, I have naturally taken a deep interest 
in the houses in the court (about ten in 
number) and the changes that have taken 
place in them, and in 1893 I contributed the 
illustrations to an exhaustive article in the 
Leisure Hour, entitled ‘The Doctors in Bolt 
Court,’ by Mr. W. J. Gordon, who is well 
known for his thoroughness and exactness in 
all matters of antiquarian and topographical 
research. In that article Mr. Gordon states 
that Mr. Thomas Bensley, the well-known 
printer of his day, twenty years after John- 
son’s death in 1784, bought the freehold of 
two houses in Bolt Court, and began to use 
one of them (No. 8) as part of his printing 
premises. Bensley’s presses soon came to be 
worked by steam, and so, on 26 June, 1819, 
a fire broke out, and Dr. Johnson’s house 
(No. 8) was burnt to the ground. Bensley’s 
son Benjamin was born in that house, and in 
1820 the son rebuilt the house, nearly, if not 
quite, on the site of that occupied by John- 
son. This is the house now standing in Bolt 
Court, which till recently was occupied by 
the Stationers’ Company’s school for boys. 

In Pennant’s ‘Account of London,’ 1805 
(to be seen in the Soane Museum), which is 
copiously illustrated with original drawings, 
there is a drawing of Dr. Johnson’s house in 
Bolt Court as it appeared in 1808—the house 
which was burnt - se in 1819; and those 
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who are curious in such matters can see an 
exact reproduction of that drawing in the 
article in the Leisure Hour already referred to, 
and also of the existing house, as well as an 
original portrait of Johnson (of that date) 
from the interleaved work by Pennant. 

More might be added about the garden at 
the back of Johnson’s house (which afterwards 
became the playground of the Stationers’ 
Company’s school), where Johnson and Bos- 
well used to sit and converse together. 

Round the corner, in Gough Square, is 
another house which Johnson occupied for 
some years, and where some portion, at least, 
of his great ‘ Dictionary’ was compiled. This 
house still exists just as it was when Johnson 
lived there. 

_ Another house in Bolt Court (No. 3) has an 
interest of its own from its connexion with 
another doctor, Dr. Lettsom, a London phy- 
sician celebrated in his day. This house he 
presented to the Medical Society of London, 
who are still its present owners. It has a 
carved tablet over the doorway, intended to 
show in relief the healing art since the time 
of Isis of Sais, with a remarkable Greek 
inscription. It is often confounded with the 
ouse over the way which stands on the site 
of Johnson’s old house ; and strangers may 
be often seen peering at the tablet and tryin 
in vain to see the great man representec 
there. In this house I have had rooms 
since 1858, and am in this respect the 
“oldest inhabitant” in the court. 
G. PEARSON. 
3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


GLADSTONE as A (9% i. 
481 ; ii. 16).—It is amusing to learn that the 
Alliance News attributes the very charming 
little poem ‘To Dorothy,’ a paraphrase of 
“Est mihi nonum superantis annum” (Horace, 
*Od.,’ iv. 11), to Mr. Gladstone! The author 
is Mr. E. V. Lucas, and the poem was first 
published in Mr. C. L. Graves’s clever volume 

The Hawarden Horace’ (Smith, Elder & Co., 
1894). Ricu. C. Curistre. 


The verses as to the first appearance of 
which Mr. Axon inquires are not by the 
deceased statesman, but by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
They are an adaptation of Horace’s Ode to 
Phyllis, and are to be found in “The Hawarden 
Horace,’ the playful humour of which was 
cordially appreciated by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. Atrrep E. 


{Other replies to the same effect have been 
received. ] 


Source or Quotation (9 §. ii. 7).—These 
words form the first two lines of a song en- 


titled ‘Rock me to Sleep, Mother,’ which 
appears in vol. ii. of Boosey’s ‘ Household 
Music,’ issued about thirty years ago. This 
particular volume is devoted to what was 
then known as Christy Minstrel music. The 
song in question bears the name of D. K. 
O'Donnel, but the name of the author of the 
words does not transpire. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your flight,” is given as by Mrs. Akers in 
“The Royal School Series,” No. 5, 1877. 

EvizaBetTH FOWLER. 


The verses beginning “Backward, turn 
backward, O Time, in your flight,” were 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, an 
American, whose nom de plume was Florence 
Percy. She is still living. M. B. W. 

(Many other replies are acknowledged.) 


Matcotm Hamitton (9 i, 328).— The 
extract following is from ‘Works of Sir 
James Ware concerning Ireland,’ by Walter 
Harris, vol. i. p. 486 (Dublin, 1764) :— 

* A Native of Scotland, and Chancellor of Down, 
was together with Archibald Hamilton, Bishop of 
Killala, consecrated in St. Peter’s, Drogheda, on the 
29th of June, 1623,* and the year following was 
called into the Privy Council. [He also obtained a 
facultyt to hold in Commendam the Chancellorship 
of Down, and the Rectory of Davenis, or Devenish, 
in the diocese of Clogher, and a grant of the Mesne 
Profits of the Archbishoprick during the Vacancy. ] 
He died of a raging Feaver at his House at Camus 
on the 25th of Aprill, 1629, and was buried the 2d of 
May following in the Cathedral of Cashell where 
there is a Monument erected to his Memory on the 
North side of the Choir, the inscription on which is 
not legible. For the Letters being cut so as to stand 
raised from the Plane were, together with his Arms, 
defaced by a Chizel in the reign of King James the 
Ild. by some ignorant Papist, so that nothing is now 
to be made out but his Mitre and the Motto, which, 
being sunk into the Stone, could not so easily be 
erased. The Motto is ‘ Pasce Oves.’ After the 
death of Archbishop Hamilton, this See continued 
almost a year vacant, and in that time was offered 
by the ing to James Spottiswood, Bishop of 
Clogher, but he refusedt the translation.” 

On 26 Nov., 1626, Hamilton, together with 
the Archbishop of Armagh and _ ten aeons, 
signed a protest entitled “The Judgment o 
divers of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland concerning Toleration of Religion” 
(Cox, ‘Hist. of Ireland, Reign of Charles L,’ 

. 44, published 1690). The second signature, 
Mal. Casellen., is Hamilton’s. 

Hugo or Hugh Hamilton, first baron of 
Glenawley, co. Fermanagh, was, according 
to Swedish authorities, second son of Abp. 

“** Pat. 23d May, 21 Jac.” 
**+ Cox, 2 vol. p. 39.” 
**t Ussh. Letters, No. 148.” 
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Mal. Hamilton by his first wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Robert Wilkie of Sachtonhill, and was 
sent by his father to join the Swedish army in 
1624, and died in 1679. He was joined in Swe- 
den in 1654 by his nephew, Malcolm Hamilton. 
This later Malcolm became a Swedish general, 
was ennobled in 1693 as Baron Hamilton de 
Hageby, and was buried at Gothenburg ; he 
was elder son of Capt. John Hamilton of 
Ballygawley, co. Tyrone, who was a younger 
son of the archbishop. John’s grandfather 
was Archibald Hamilton of Dalserf, Lanark- 
shire, who is said to have been grandson of 
James Hamilton, second Earl of Arran, but 
this relationship is not clearly proved (‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, q.v.). 
ENRY T. PoLLARD. 

“Down TO THE GROUND” (9 §. i. 145, 291). 

—‘“It suits me down to the ground” is an 


expression often used. It means something 
which is entirely or completely satisfactory | 
from “head to foot,” “from the crown of my | 
head to the sole of my foot,” “from top to 
toe,” and so on. A lady’s new dress and a 
man’s new suit, if they look well and are appro- 
priate to the wearer, suit them “down to the 
ground.” A bargain, or an arrangement, or 
an amusing incident or story, suits some one 
or other “down to the ground.” 
Worksop, 


PatcueEs (9 §, i. 347).—This custom appears 
to have been introduced into England durin 
the reign of Elizabeth, and to have prevaile« 
through succeeding reigns down to the early 
days of the present century. According to 
‘Bygone England,’ the first to practise the 
custom were the fops of the Elizabethan era, 
“who embellished their faces with patches 
shaped in the form of stars, crescents, and 
lozenges.” In the same work we are told | 
that the earliest mention of English women 
adopting the fashion occurs in Bulwer’s 
‘Artificial Changeling,’ 1653. He says :— 

“Our ladies have lately entertained a vain cus- 
tom of spotting their faces, out of an affectation of 
a mole, to set off their beauty, such as Venus had; 
and it is well if one black patch will serve to make 
their faces remarkable, for some fill their visages 
full of them, varied into all manner of shapes and 
figures.” 

In an article entitled ‘Patching and Paint- 
ing,’ in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ we read :— 

** They [patches] seem to have fallen from their 
high estate towards the beginning of the present 
century, for the books of fashion of that period 
make no allusion to them whatever, but they did 
not become utterly extinct even then. A writer in 
1826, describing the toilet table of a Roman lady, 
ar: ‘It looks nearly like that of our modern 


belles, all loaded with jewels, bodkins, false hair, | 


fillets, ribbands, washes, and patchboxes’; and the 
present generation may possibly witness a revival 
of the fashion.” 

For further information on the subject see 
‘Bygone England’ (London, 1892), art. ‘A 
Foolish Fashion’; Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 593-5 ; Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ s.v. 
‘Patches’ ; Pepys’s ‘ Diary.’ 

H. ANDREWs. 

Another instance of reference to patches 
worn by men occurs in the Spectator, No. 
321 :— 

“Tf withal she observes a pair of Red-Heels, a 
Patch, or any other particularity in his dress, she 
cannot take too much care.” 

For its existence in 1754, the article in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 594, 
refers to a writer in ‘The World’ for its pre- 
valence. Anstey enumerates “velvet patches 
a la Grecque” among the necessities of a fine 
lady in 1766 (céid.). Also, without express 
reference, there is in a writer of 1826 a com- 
parison of the toilet table of a Roman lady 
with that of “our modern belles,” in which 
there is the mention of patches (patchboxes). 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


In France mouches, as they are called, came 
into fashion about the end of the sixteenth 
century, and they were probably not long in 
finding their way across the Channel. M. 
Franklin, who has some pleasant pages on 
them (‘Les Soins de Toilette’), prides himself 


| on having discovered the origin of these little 
|artifices. He 


finds from Louis Guyon’s 
*Diverses Lecons’ (1625), t. ii. p. 138, hiv. i. 
ch. xx., that it was customary to comfort 


| toothache by putting on the temples little 


plasters spread on taffety or velvet. 

“Tl ne fallut pas longtemps A une coquette pour 
remarquer que ces taches noires faisaient ressortir 
la blancheur de sa peau, et que si le reméde était 
ineflicace contre l’odontalgie, il jouissait d’une vertu 
bien autrement précieuse, celle de donner de l’éclat 
au visage le plus fané.”—P. 92. 

M. Franklin cites (p. 96) from ‘La Mouche 
et la Fourmi’ of La Fontaine :— 

Je rehausse d’un teint la blancheur naturelle, 
Et la derniére main que met A sa beauté 
Une femme allant en conquéte, 
C’est un ajustement des mouches emprunté. 
Sr. SwitHr. 


[Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


San Lanrranco (9 §. i. 364, 435, 478).— 
Assuredly both Dean Hook and Murray have 
blundered, as St. SwirHin and Mr. Peacock 
have shown, concerning the two Lanfrancs, 
having in fact confused two totally distinct 
centuries and personages. 

The interesting thirteenth-century church 
visited by Sr. Swirnr took the place of 
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an earlier one called San Sepolero, and it is 
dedicated to San Lanfranco de’ Beccaria di 
Grupello, a member of one of the foremost 
medieval families of Pavia, and bishop of 
that city 1178-94. Within it may be seen 
an elaborate memorial erected in his honour 
by the Marchese P. di Scipione, containing 
bas-reliefs illustrative of the life and miracles 
of the deceased saint. 

The bishop, it would seem, was brought into 
acute conflict with the municipal authorities, 
or consoli, then in the pride of powers recently 
conferred upon them by Frederick Barbarossa, 
by the latter demanding that the clergy should 
contribute to the reparation of their town 
defences, which - ruined by the 
Milanese in 1175. The bishop refused to 
accede to their demand. Thereupon the said 
consoli ordered the tradesfolk to boycott 
their spiritual pastor, even denying him the 
necessaries of life. Lanfranco then left the 
city. The Pontiff, however, commanded him 
to return. How long he remained there is 
not known. In any case he retired to the 
Vallombrosan monastery of San Sepolcro, 
there died, and was interred. He is com- 
memorated on 23 June. It may be mentioned 
that his successor caused himself to be buried 
close to him. Sr. CLarr BappELEy. 


III. or Spar (9 §. i. 346).—The 
late Rev. F. H. Arnold in his excellent little 
‘History and Antiquities of Petworth’ 
writes :— 

“Charles, King of Spain, was afterwards the 
Emperor Charles VI. He came to Petworth, 
December 28, and again on his return from Ports- 
mouth, December 31, 1703.” 

Epwarp H. MArRsHALL. 

Hastings. 


Bearps (9 S. i. 508).—Mr. ANDREWS will 
find an interesting description of the shaving 
of prisoners of war previous to disposing of 
them as slaves in the strange ‘Memoirs of 
Alexander Gardner,’ recently published by 
Messrs. Blackwood. Gardner's experience 
was gathered among sundry nationalities in 
Central Asia, but instances of shaving as a 
token of (honourable) servitude may surely 
be found nearer home—e.g., the priest’s ton- 
sure (servus Dei), and the prescribed allow- 
ance of whisker for soldiers and domestic 
servants. HeRrBert MAXWELL. 


CuristraNn Names (9 i. — Was 
Joseph the priest, who witnessed a charter in 
the time of King John, the same as Joseph 
of Exeter, a priest who went with Richard I. 
to the Holy Land and described the Crusade 


in which the king took part in his poem | 


written at Antioch, and called ‘ Antiochesis’? 
He was a person, says Hals, excellently 
skilled in the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
writes of Dundagel (Tintagel Castle in Corn- 
wall) thus :— 

From this blest place immortal Arthur sprung, 

V hose wondrous deeds shall be for ever sung, 
Sweet music to the ear, sweet honey to the tongue. 
Look back, turn o’er the great records of fame : 
Proud Alexander boasts a mighty name ; 

The Roman annals Cwsar’s actions load, 

And conquered monsters rais’d Alcides to a god. 

But neither shrubs above tall pines appear, 

Nor Pheebus ever fears a rival star ; 

So would our Arthur in contest o’ercome 

The mightiest heroes bred in Greece or Rome. 

The only prince that hears this ~ applause, 

Greatest that e’er shall be, and best that ever was. 
It is said that after his return from the 

Holy Land, Joseph of Exeter was made 

Bishop of Bordeaux. The original was, of 

course, in Latin, put into English by Hals or 

some other. CHARLOTTE G. BocEr. 
Chart Sutton. 


May I venture to guess that “Homo per- 
sone” means “the parson’s man”? The word 
hommage illustrates the feudal use of man= 
vassal. In this connexion I should like to 
ask whether the surname Cadman isa variant 
of Cedmon, the Saxon personal name. 
Addyman (a name found at York) is, I think, 
—— to mean Adam’s man. 

Vith novus homo = new-comer, or stranger, 
cf. surname Newcome, Newcomen, and Le 
Newecumene, found in the Hundred Rolls. 

WiLson. 

Harpenden. 


“CrortasmMus” (9 i. 225, 305, 390).— 
Chiasmus is not, as Mr. F. ADAMs supposes 
of recent date. In the Index of Technical 
Terms appended to the Latin edition of 
Bengel’s ‘Gnomon,’ 1850, there is a long 
note on this figure of speech. 

As there treated, the term is of wider 
application. The chiasmus proper, here in 
question, is in form an inverse antithesis of 
four members ; there are, however, instances 
of the figure extending to six, eight, or even 
more members. Thus in Isaiah vi. 10 we find 
“heart, ears, eyes: see, hear, understand.” 
And in the introduction to the first canto of 
‘Marmion,’ from which Mr. Bayne has 
appositely quoted “warlike, wise: mind, 
hand,” we find a remarkably fine chiasmus 
of eight members : “watchman, trump, bea- 
con-light, column: column, beacon-light, 
trumpet, warder.” 

The hymns of Charles Wesley furnish 
several instances of the use of this elegant 
fi C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 

th. 
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Horace WALPOLE AND His Eprtors §, 
xi. 346, 492 ; xii. 104, 290, 414, 493 ; 9° S. i. 91).— 
Letter No. 1734 (to the Rev. W. Mason, Cun- 
ningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 80), assigned by both 
Mitford and Cunningham to 10 June, 1778, is 
misplaced ; it belongs tothe previous year, as 
is evident from the following considerations : 
1. Murray’s letter, alluded to in the text, was 
published in 1777, as Cunningham states in 
a note on this paragraph, and Mason notices 
it in his letter to Walpole of 26 May, 1777. 
2. Lord Howe’s disappointment as to the 
Treasurership of the Navy is mentioned in a 
letter to Mann of 18 June, 1777. 3. The re- 
ception of the Gazettes Littéraires referred to 
by Horace Walpole is acknowledged by Mason 
in his letter to Walpole dated 21 June, 1777. 
4. Robertson’s ‘History of America’ first 
appeared in 1777, and is referred to by Horace 
Walpole in a letter to Lady Ossory of 15 June, 
1777. 5. Lord Orford was attacked by in- 
sanity in May, 1777. 6. The “Beauclerc 
Tower ” here referred to as almost finished is 
fully described in a letter to Mason of 6 July, 
1777. It is apparent, therefore, that this 
letter should be dated 10 June, 1777, not 1778, 
and should be placed between Nos. 1645 and 
1646 in vol. vi. of Cunningham’s edition. 

In his letter to the Rev. W. Cole, dated 
26 July, 1781 (vol. viii. p. 69, Cunningham’s 
ed.), Horace Walpole writes, “I think I have 
somewhere or other mentioned the ‘Robertus 
Comentarius.’” From a letter of Cole to 
Horace Walpole, quoted in Warburton’s 
‘Horace Walpole and his Contemporaries’ 
(vol. ii. pp. 437-8), it will be seen that this 
name should be “ Robertus Cementarius,” not 
“Comentarius.” “Robertus Cementarius ” 
was an architect or stonemason of the Abbey 
of St. Albans, mentioned by Matthew Paris 
in his life of Paul, Abbot of St. Albans, an 
extract from which is given by Cole in his 
above-mentioned letter. Cole, in the same 
letter, gives another extract referring to the 
same Robertus froma MS. in the library of 
Benet College, Cambridge. The mistake of 
“Comentarius” for Cementarius appears 
in the original 4to. edition of Horace Wal- 
pole’s correspondence with Cole, whence sub- 
sequent editors copied it. 

HeLen 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Bisnop Ezexret (8 §. x. 176, 261; 
xi. 212; 9" §. ii. 17).—Bishop Hopkins married 
twice, as your correspondent believes: first, a 
niece of Sir R. Vyner, sometime Lord Mayor 
of London, by whom he had two sons— 
Charles, a poet and dramatist (1664-1700), 
and John, 


The bishop married secondly, at Totteridge, 
the Lady Araminta Robartes, a daughter of 
the Earl of Radnor by his second wife Isa- 
bella, daughter of Sir John Smith (Chester’s 
‘Marriage Licences,’ ed. Foster, p. 708). M. 


“Fram” (9% §. ii. 28).—Thirty-five years 
ago, in the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers, the 
expression “to flam off” was quite common. 
It signified the preliminary beats on the big 
drum as the regiment marched off. The first 
stroke on the drum was given at the last 
sound of the colonel’s word “Quick march.” 
The word fam would seem to have quite 
gone out. I have not heard it for many 
years. Arcu. Leste, Col. 


THe Mautue Dooce (8 §. ix. 125 ; 9 §. i. 
96, 194, 493).—It should not be forgotten that 
Manx is a living language, and that the 
moddey doo is still spoken of throughout the 
island, and not infrequently believed in. I 
have heard it mentioned numberless times, 
and the translation will always be given, 
without any hesitation, as “black dog.” It 
is needless to try to ear | Waldron’s mis- 
take, and to suppose that he meant doogh ; 
he was a foreigner, and blundered with his 
Manx, as those who live on the spot know 
very well. If a foreigner, early last century, 
had visited England and had written about 
a bird as kok robbing, we should not now try 
to prove that it was so called in England at 
that time because of its thievish propensities ; 
the name still lives in English to guide us, 
and moddey doo still lives in Manx language 
and belief. Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A, 

St. Thomas's, Douglas. 


Tue Greek Cuurcn IN Sono §. ii. 2). 
—It is as well to correct a possible mistake 
about the West Street chapel. Mr. Dibdin 
was an Anglican clergyman, and in his time 
the chapel was connected with the Church, 
and not with the Wesleyans. His ‘ History,’ 
published about thirty years ago, was quizzed 
mercilessly by the Church Times. 

Epwarp H. MarsHa.t, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Massace (9 §. i. 384 ; ii. 14).—I am sorry 
to contradict St.SwirHtn when he reports that 
massage had been practised at Aix-les-Bains 
in the time of the Romans. It probably is 
historical folk-lore, collected from the bath 
servants. I read in the Gazette des aux of 
last winter or last year that massage was 
introduced at Aix-les-Bains in the beginning 
of this century by a physician who had parti- 
cipated in Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, 


rn 1675, author of ‘ Amasia.’ | and had observed the Oriental baths there. 
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The massage at Aix-les-Bains is, therefore, of 
Oriental origin ; it was afterwards imita 
in other French bathing-places. 
H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


TitLes or Pictures WANTED (9" 8. ii. 27). 
—In the Keepsake (of 1832, as I think) was 
an engraving of ‘The Bridesmaid, with 
Haynes Bayly’s verses. Whether the four 
lines given in ‘N. & Q.’ were on the plate 
I do not remember, nor do I recollect 
whether the plate was published separately, 
or whether there was any other ss 
the drawing. D. 


OAKAPPLE Day (9*" §. ii. 4).—I find it is not 
uncommon for people to suppose that Charles 
hid in the oak on 29 May. I happened to 
read Miss Peacock’s note aloud in the pre- 
sence of an Oxford graduate, incumbent of a 
vicarage in an important town, who at once 
exclaimed, “ Why, I always thought it was on 
the 29th of May!” So also said two other 
persons who were present, both of them well 
read and intelligent. So much for the atten- 
tion we give to history ! Cc. C. B. 


PicKWICKIAN MANNERS AND Customs (9% 
S. i. 401).—P. 25. “ Bright basket buttons.”— 
The question “ What are they?” presents no 
difficulty to one who remembers reappear- 
ances of these adjuncts very frequently 
during the last three-score years—a metal 
button, thickly gilt, engraved or cast with a 
surface pattern imitating the interlacing of 
a wicker basket. Before the “hunt” button 
was generally adopted they were often seen 
adorning the “ swallowtails ” at a hunt 
ball or supper. Old gentlemen sported them 
on their “tail coats,” as they were formerly 
called—“dress coats” is a modern innova- 
tory term—and “spencers.” In the “twen- 
ties” and “thirties” the fasteners of the 
coats of bright colours x »redominating) 
worn by the bucks and dandies of the late 
George Cruikshank’s early caricatures were 
usually “basket buttons.” I remember an 
attempt being made in the middle “fifties” 
to supersede the sable compound under- 
taker’s man and waiter “claw-hammer” we 
now know as a dress coat by a bifurcated 
tail garment of bright blue adorned with 
basket buttons for masculine wear at balls 
and other evening assemblies ; but the well- 
meant endeavour to substitute a brighter hue 
for the funeral colour and to supply a little 
glitter in the necessary accessories of the 
garment never “caught on.” 

P. 26. “ Alley-tors.”—In my early boyhood 
the toys called “marbles” were of two 


classes, known respectively as “ alley-tors ” 
(never taws) and “commoneys,” as Mr. Pick- 
wick accurately assumed. The difference in 
value was estimated by quality, not size. 
Both kinds of spheres were identical in the 
latter character, but the alley-tors were 
turned from actual stone, real marble ob- 
tained from the chips of the statuary’s yard. 
Ata later period glass, occasionally variegated 
in colour, identical with the balls now sold at 
toy-shops with a board as the game of soli- 
taire, sometimes formed the material. The 
“commoney,” on the other hand, was invari- 
ably a compositon, probably the “ compo” of 
“Plaster” Nash, the architect who designed 
Regent Street, the “Quadrant,” and Waterloo 
Place. One “alley-tor” was exchangeable for 
so many—I think usually six—“ commoneys.” 
“Taws”—does not the. term unpleasantly 
suggest strips of leather penally employed ? 
—had nothing to do with the spelling, which, 
I take it, was derived from the Celtic 
“tor” = rock or stone. NEMO. 
Temple. 


As regards “alley-tors,” Mr. Fitzgerald 
appears to be more nearly right than Mr. 
MarsHAtt. When I used to play at marbles 
(in the fifties) “taws” were only used in the 
game of “ring-taw,” which was played thus: 
each player placed a certain number of mar- 
bles in the ring and then shot at them with 
his “taw,” usually the best marble he had, 
and preferably a “ white alley,” that is to say, 
composed of white marble. Hence the 
yhrase “alley-taws.” As each player was 
fiable to be “killed” by having his “taw” 
shot by another player, the “taws” were 
usually smaller rather than larger than the 
other marbles, which we used to call “stoneys” 
or “potteys” (in ‘Pickwick’ these last are called 
“commoneys ”), according to what they were 
made of. One “stoney” was worth two 
“potteys”; “alleys” had a much higher 
value ; and a “taw” with a history, whether 
an “ alley ” or not, was prized ate 4 


On p. 16 of his book Mr. Fitzgerald more 
accurately describes the behaviour of the 
evergreen Tracy than Mr. G. MARSHALL 
admits. For, either in the kitchen or in the 
dark passages, on his first visit to Dingley 
Dell, he was deservedly scratched by Emma 
in return for his very marked attentions. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 


Sronynurst Cricket (9 §, i. 361, 416).— 
May I be permitted to mention in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that there is a very interesting account of 
the great, but not very well-known, Roman 
Catholic College of Stonyhurst, Lancashire 
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(which differs widely in its constitution 
from any one of the English public schools), 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of July, 1894? It is 
illustrated with views of many parts of the 
college, of the high altar in the church, and 
of the prayer-book of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
used by her on the scaffold. here are also 

rtraits of “Stonyhurst boys” who have 
cee celebrated ; for instance, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
Lalor Sheil, and Sir Roger Tichborne, Bart. 
With regard to the question of cricket, the 
following appears on pp. 442, 443 :— 

“Stonyhurst cricket was the ouly form of the 
national game known at the college. ie was a single- 
wicket game—the wicket being a single stone, in 
size and shape like an ordinary milestone—and with 
a very long pitch. The bats were in length like 
rounder bats, but were stronger in every way, and 
heavier and broader in the blade. The balls were 
not quite round, and were bowled disc-wise in swift 
sneaks. The batsman’s innings was limited to 
twenty-one balls—that is to say, if he were not 
bowled or caught out before he had received so 
many. The only stroke allowed was a slogging 
drive, so the chief requisites in the batsman were 
accuracy of eye, quickness, and strength.” 

Henry GERALD Hore. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


“ BuRIED FOR TRUTH” §. i. 487).—Can 
this be “to ascertain the right of burial” or 
“to verify the claim”? In 1764, in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, London, 

“the bodies of Robert Munden and Anne Horsley 
were buried in the passage on the north side of 
Christ Church to ascertain the right of burying in 
that ground to the parishioners.” 

This was in pursuance of an order from the 
Court of King’s Bench (Burn’s ‘ Hist. of 
Parish Registers,’ Lond., 1862). 

Ep. MarsHay, F.S.A. 

I think the above intimates that the two 
men mentioned in the query suffered perse- 
cution on account of religious opinions. The 
following will explain :— 

“1624, buryed ye weedow of James Joiles whitch 
lay beethred ‘seven yeeres, which in Queen Marie’s 
dayes fled with her father and mother beyond sea, 
for fear of the persecution that was then for the 
truth.”—Burn’s ‘ Parish Registers,’ 1862, p. 134. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Snort A v. A (9 §, i. 127, 214, 
258, 430).—I venture to suggest that none of 
your correspondents on this subject has 
taken into consideration local causes and 
consequent uses. The pronunciation of the 
a in the south, east, centre, and west of 
England is as a rule ah; but as soon as 
you get into Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and further north, the pronunciation 
of the vowel is as a rule short (as in the 


word as). Every one of the words quoted 
from Mr. Richard Grant White, p. 430, 
would be pronounced in the south with a long 
a, and every one of them would be pro- 
nounced in the north with a short a. North- 
Countrymen in London can generally be re- 
cognized by this peculiarity, though some- 
times they lose it. As you get further north, 
well above the lowlands of Scotland, the a 
becomes long again. It seems to me that it 
is not a question of right or wrong, or even 
of elegance or inelegance, but one merely of 
surrounding influence. The lower portions 
of England were more largely influenced by 
the Norman-French pronunciation than the 
higher portions. In the north the Saxon and 
Scandinavian flat sound of the a remained 
unaffected by the continental use. Further 
north there was a strong French influence 
for a lengthened period, the effect of which 
is seen in the lengthened a, and in the im- 
migration and pronunciation of such words 
as carafe. I think this is the only secret of 
the double pronunciation Rafe and Raffe ; as 
soon as the / sound was rejected under the 
popular law of taking the least possible 
trouble in speaking, the pronunciation be- 
came one or the other according to locality. 
In some of the earliest church registers I 
have examined the name has no/; the name 
is spelt Raff and Raffe. 
RANK Penny, LL.M., Senior Chaplain. 
Fort St. George. 


“Campus” (9 §. i. 384).—Probably Agas’s 
map of Oxford (1578) is unknown to your 
correspondent who claims America as_ the 
birthplace of campus, “meaning college 

rounds.” The recreation saameal of this 


Jniversity in Agas’s time is distinctly specified 
on his map as Campus Feldes. 
JoHn GILBERT. 


Stoten Restorep (8 §. vii. 165, 
296 ; viii. 17, 77).—An instance of the re- 
storation of a stolen relic was recorded 
in the Zvening News, 8 June. I append the 
cutting 

“An extraordinary incident has, says Truth, 
occurred at Durham in connexion with the Chapter 
Library. More than fifty years ago a splendid and 
very valuable copy of the Sarum Missal of 1514, 
which had been printed in Paris, was mysteriously 
stolen from a locked case in Bishop Cosin’s library. 
Great efforts were made by the Dean and Chapter 
to trace the volume, but they proved fruitless. The 
other day a parcel arrived by post at the Chapter 
Library, which, on being opened, was found to con- 
tain the long-lost treasure, including the book-plate. 
The volume was returned in perfect condition, but 
by whom or whence it was sent back remains a 
mystery, which is not at all likely to be solved.” 


C. P. Hate. 
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Mites Stanpisn’s Wire S. i. 509).—To 
a former inquiry respecting the Standish 
family, the late Epwarp Watrorp replied 


that a full account of the house of Standish | 


of Duxbury would be found in Sir B. Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1886, vol. ii. ; and an anony- 
mous correspondent gave a list of twelve 
works in which reference was made to families 
of above name. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. iii. 458, 
Everarp Home Coleman. 
Moore’s ‘Surnames and Place-names of the 
Isle of Man’ has the following: “Standish 
(1511), a Lancashire place-name. It was never 
common in the Isle of Man. William Standish 
was mo of Pulrose, in Braddan, in 
1511.” The name is not found here now. 


Douglas, Isle of Man. 

REFERENCE WANTED (9" S. i. 507).—‘Faerie 
Queene,’ IIT. ii. 51 (p. 168 of the “Globe” 
edition). The passage is remarkable for the 
double accentuation of “contrary ”:— 

Thrise she her turnd contrary, and returnd 
All contrary, 
F. Apams. 

James Cox’s Museum (9 §. ii. 7).—This is 
mentioned among the poems in Hugh Kelly’s 


‘Works,’ 4to., 1778. The Rev. John Newton | 


visited it in 1772. See his ‘Cardiphonia,’ 
Edin., 1824, pp. 26, 477. i 


“TicerR”=a Boy Groom (9 §. i. 326, 493). 
—Your correspondent Q. V. will find reference 
to this and the Barrymore livery in a work 
ae mp 5 a few years ago, entitled ‘The Last 

Zarls of Barrymore’ (Sampson Low «& Co.). 
JouN Ropert Roprnson. 


A farce called ‘The Irish Tiger,’ by John 
Maddison Morton, was first acted at the 
Haymarket Theatre in April, 1846. 

J.S. M. T. 

“Jackal” certainly would have been 
more appropriate in the case cited, the 
more especially as the “masher” or “heavy 
swell” of those days was—at least in France 
—called a “lion.” I thought the groom’s 
striped waistcoat gave the name. 

THos. J. JEAKEs. 

Ars or SLANE (9 i. 429).—The town 
of Slane and the county of Meath have no 
armorial bearings. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Port Artuur (9 §. i. 367, 398, 437).— 
Would it not be of interest to ascertain 
whether Arthur was indeed the Christian 
name or surname of the captain of the Iron 
Duke who is stated to have christened the 
yort, or whether the Iron Duke, Arthur of 
Vellington, was really the godfather in- 


tended? The affair being matter of compara- 

tively recent history, authoritative evidence 
| may perhaps still be hoped for. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


BRANDING Prisoners (9% S. i. 328, 413).—Is 
it not true that some of the slaves in our West 
India possessions were branded? I was told 
many years ago by a clergyman, who was the 
son of a London solicitor, that his father had 
made many conveyances of slaves, and that 
they were described therein as “marked and 
branded on the buttock ” with the initials or 
other device of the owner. 


Tue “Scourtnc” or Lanp (9% i. 286, 

is the word used in leases 

and in common language in Scotland for 

clearing out ditches. A. G. Ret. 
Auchterarder 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (9 §, 
i. 329).— 
When in retreat Fox lays his thunder by. 
Is not this from Scott’s ‘ Marmion’? E. E. T. 


(9% S. i, 509.) 
Hush! Hush! I am listening for the voices 
are the words of a charming old song with a harp- 
like accompaniment which I have in a MS. music- 
book of my grandmother, belonging probably to 
between ]827 and 1833. E, E. T. 
Has matter innate motion? Then each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust. 
The above passage is from Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 
T. H. Plowman, 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
And fortune smil’d, deceitful, on her birth. 
Thomson's ‘Seasons: Autumn.’ 


M. E, Foss, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tue section of Vol. V. of the ‘ H.E.D.’ now issued 

to the public continues the letter H from Haversine 

to Heed. It contains 1,856 words in all, illustrated 
by 7,904 quotations, and maintains, necessarily, the 
same measure of superiority over all competitors 
on which we have previously commented, The 
rate of progress kept up is eminently creditable, 
and the feeling at one time inspired that the con- 
clusion of the work would concern our children— 
perhaps even our grandchildren—rather than our- 

selves is fading from the mind. The letter H. 

which will shortly be completed, represents a thir¢ 

| of the alphabet. We learn, moreover, with satis- 
| faction that the remainder of the work to the end 
of the alphabet “is in an advanced state of pre- 
aration ”’—words which experience has shown us 

| have, in the case of the ‘ Dictionary,’ a yery precise 
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and definite signification. 
which we are supplied we learn that the ‘ Dic- 


total of 103,198 words, which, when the limits of 
any individual vocabulary are taken into account, 
strike one with something approaching to bewilder- 
ment, seeing that—though many of the words are 
subordinate, or consist of special combinations— 
there are no fewer than 75,593, or seventy-five per 
cent. of main words. In the section now supplied 
the words are almost all native English, mostly, 
as is said, “‘ well-known words of old standing 
and of high importance in the language.” There 
are a few words—from hebdomad onward—from the 


worthy of notice. The former, which, with its 
compounds, occupies 35 columns, has 74 subdivisions 
of sense, against 40 applications and a space of 26 
columns in the case of the latter. Heat and heaven 
are also words of highest importance, special atten- 
tion being called to the chronological illustrations 
of radiant, latent, specific, and atomic heat. Under 
haviour we should like to have seen one or two of 
the instances of use in Shakspeare from ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘Hamlet,’ or other plays. //awker is 
as old as 1510, a curiously polyglot quotation being 
iven under that date: ‘‘ Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers.” When first used in Parliament 
the expression “‘ Hear, hear!” or “‘ Hear him !” had 
an uncomplimentary and discomforting significance. 
The question constantly debated of the origin of 
“Heart of grace” is left unsettled, and we shall 
still, we expect, find fresh inquiries whether it is 
“Heart of grace” or “ Hart of grease.” Luckily, 
we shall now be able to refer inquirers to the * Dic- 
tionary.’ JZecate is said to be used as a dissyllable 
except in one passage in Shakspeare and one in 
Milton. 


Index to Collinson’s History of Somerset. By the 
Rev. F. W. Weaver, M.A., and the Rev. ib. H. 
Bates, M.A. (Taunton, Barnicott & Pearse.) 

To Somersetshire antiquaries, and to all interested 

in local antiquities, this index to ‘The History and 

Antiquities of the County of Somerset’ by the Rev. 

John Collinson will come as a boon. The original 

work, compiled by Collinson from collections made 

by Edmund Rack, and published in three volumes 
by subscription in 1791, when the author was still 
very young, has had to stand the ordeal of un- 
favourable criticism. It is still, however, in demand, 
and copies not too much spoilt—as are frequently 
the first and second volumes—are sold by auction 
for from six to seven pounds. Its utility will be 
greatly augmented by the appearance of this admir- 
able index, executed under the supervision of Mr. 

Weaver—at one time, but, alas! not recently, a 

frequent contributor to our columns—and Mr. 
tes. How thorough is the workmanship may 

be seen by any one who will turn to entries 
such as ‘Bath,’ ‘ Wells,’ ‘ Bridgwater,’ ‘Gorges 

Family,’ &c. A mere index to the plates and their 

position in the volumes is in itself an advantage, 

since these are sometimes wanting, and not 
seldom incomplete. A special feature in the volume 
consists of the ‘ Index of Armorial Bearings,’ supplied 
by Col. Bramble, F.S.A. This very valuable 
appendix is in two parts, the former consisting of 
an alphabet of arms, and the latter of an ordinary 
ofarms. The compilation of this has been a task 
of much difficulty. Heraldry was not Collinson’s 


tionary’ up to the end of / has supplied a grand 


From statistics with | strongest point, and the accuracy of his observa: 


tions is not always to be guaranteed. Other diffi- 
culties that have beset Col. Bramble are indicated 
by him. Tinctures are not always given, or have 
faded and been restored in the wrong colours. In 
stained glass, even, discoloration is readily respon- 
sible for confusion. Locality, meanwhile, is not a 
safe guide, particularly in the impaled coats. 
“The enormous number of wealthy strangers in 
ie Bath necessarily introduced many coats other- 
wise foreign to the district.” How much an index 
will do tor the history of Somerset all know 
who, educated in the faith by ‘N. & Q.,’ hold 


, that the absence of an index is in many cases a 
Greek, but from haw to the end of hea barely two | 
from the Latin. Head and heart are specially | 


crime as well asa blunder. The work, the edition 
of which is limited, is well printed at the Atheneum 
Press, Taunton, for Messrs. Barnicott & Pearse, to 
whom are owing many interesting and valuable 
works on Somersetshire antiquities. 


An Account of the Church and Parish of Cawston, 
wm the County of Norfolk. By Walter Rye. Part I. 
(Norwich, Goose.) 

NorFo.k has had many eminent antiquaries, but it 

is pretty certain that there has never been any 

one in former days who has acquired so intimate a 

knowledge of the county in times past as that 

possessed by Mr. Rye. Now that the science of 
archeology has become so much specialized it is 
very uncommon to find any one who is much more 
than a departmental man. We have known those 
learned in medieval architecture who were as 
ignorant of heraldry as babies, and have encountered 
students of the art of blazon whose devotion to 
queen of the sciences ”—as they fondly called 
it—was so exclusive as to render them not only 
ignorant, but absolutely contemptuous, when any 
one tried to extract from them information as to 
dialect, land tenures, or manorial customs. This 
cutting up knowledge into small pieces, like the 
arts of a dissected map, may have its uses, but it 
1as serious drawbacks also, for it should never be 
forgotten that there is a point of view from which 


| everything relating to man becomes a unity. Sec- 


tional work has, we concede, its advantages; but, 
for our own part, we confess that we prefer those 
whose vision of the past extends all round, and 
this, to us, important qualification we find dis- 
played, almost to perfection, in the book before us. 

The church of Cawston is not among the noblest 
in the county, but it is highly interesting and, in 
its simple way, beautiful. The screen is, so far as 
we can judge from the engraving, very fine, and 
has been but little injured, though, as a matter of 
course, its crowning ornament, the rood, with its 
attendant figures, and the gallery which contained 
them, have been swept away. The hammer-beam 
roof of the nave also must be a striking specimen of 
carpenter’s work, ornamented as it is at intervals 
with large figures of angels with outstretched wings. 
The root of the north transept chapel is stencilled 
in banded diaper work, which must be very effective. 
We trust that a time will never come when some 
meddling person with a passion for restoration will 
try to make it look new. Its general character 
might well be reproduced in modern work. A great 
treasure preserved in the church is a leathern 
chalice-box, if that, indeed, be its proper name, 
for there is some doubt as to what it may have 
originally been intended to contain. On the lid is 
a griffin, and around it the inscription ‘“‘ Jhesus 
Nazarenus rex Judeorum.” The belo of this inter- 
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esting object is ornamented with heraldic shields, 
several of which can only be vee pee identified. 
It may probably have not been originally intended 
for Cawston or any other Norfolk church. Among 
the paintings on the lower part of the screen is one 
of Sir John Schorne, who, the legends say, conjured 
the devil into a boot. The figure is here repro- 
duced. He holds a boot in his left hand, out of 
which is protruding the upper part of a very evil- 
looking creature, with a hornec human head and 
batlike wings. There is not much known . 7" 
this pseudo-saint. This, however, is not the only 
representation of him that has survived (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. vi. 341, 389). In pre-Reformation times the 
churchwardens were bound to pay a yearly sum for 
making a crown for the image of St. Agnes which 
stood on the north side of the high altar. This is 
curious. What can the crown have been made of? 
Not of metal, or it would not have required yearly 
renewal. Can it have been composed of gilded wax 
or parchment ? 


Iona: its History, Antiquities, &c. By the Rev. 
Archibald Macmillan.—Jts Carved Stones. By 
Robert Brydall, F.S.A.Scot. (Houlston.) 

By a divided labour Messrs. Macmillan and Brydall 
have supplied visitors to Iona with a concise and 
trustworthy history of the island, and an account 
of its ruins, together with drawings and descrip- 
tions of a selection of the carved stones. Both parts 
are well executed, and the complete work will add 
td to the delight of the cultivated visitor to 
ona. 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (Black.) 
Part VII. of the Journal of this prosperous society 
is chiefly ones with a report of the proceedings 
at the annual meeting and the exhibition of ez- 
libris with which it was associated. The presi- 
dential address is supplied in full. A number of 
plates are, however, given, including several for 
ccc interesting branch of the society’s 
work. 


THE Beliquary which is now in the first rank of 
antiquarian pu blications, has a very good number 
for July. It contains an interesting and instructive 
article by the editor, J. ayy Allen, F.S.A., 
upon ‘Pot Cranes and their Adjustments.’ Mr. 
Allen has got together a vast mass of information 
upon his subject, and he has brought home his 
remarks to the reader by means of a great quantity 
of very well-executed illustrations. It is worthy 
of notice that all the English examples given are 
from the western or southern part of the country ; 
the east and north of England never roduced 
ornamental ironwork to any extent. The only 
illustration supplied which is taken from the latter 

ions is a reproduction of one of the Boston 
misereres. Miss Florence Peacock gives an account 
of a collection of samplers gathered for the most 

rt in Lincolnshire. Some one ought to write a 

k upon this subject; Mr. Tuer, of ‘ Hornbook’ 
fame, has, we believe, the finest private collection 
in England, and would be able to do justice to the 
subject. 

Tue Rey. C. Moor, M.A., has reprinted in 
pamphlet form his valuable Historical Notes con- 
cerning the Deanery of Corringham, first read as a 

vaper before the Quarterly Chapter of the Deanery. 
te is full of antiquarian information, and may 


obtained from Mr. C. Caldicott, Gainsborough. 


Tue Field Columbian Museum has favoured us 
with a series of its deeply interesting and important 
publications. The value of these cannot easily be 
over-estimated. Their subjects are, however, 
chiefly scientific, and we hesitate to devote to them 
the space requisite to do them justice. 


Mr. Henry Brrertey (West Royd, Bury, Lance.) 
writes a letter which may interest some of our 
readers :— 

“T have transcribed the Rochdale parish church 
ae my, dewn to the end of 1801 from the point 
where Col. Fishwick ended his printed copy. Some 
day I hope all these may be printed. Meanwhile 1 
have prepared a most careful index of the whole 
registers, 1582-1801 inclusive. The christenings I 
have indexed under the separate heads of the child’s 
name, the father’s name, the mother’s name; the 
weddings, of course, under both husband’s and 
wife’s name; and the burials under the separate 
heads of the person buried and the parent or hus- 
band of the deceased. To explain what I mean. 
ag you find the entry ‘Smith, John,’ in an 
index. This conveys no idea whether John Smith 
was himself baptized, or whether John Smith was 
father of some baptized child, or whether John 
Smith was married or was buried, or whether a 
child or wife of John Smith was buried. My index, 
however, separates each class of entry. Conse- 
quently, if any of your readers desire any genea- 
logical information, I am in a position to give it 
without the slightest trouble, onl shall be delighted 
todoso. When I tell you that more than 300,000 
entries have been indexed, and that to do the work 
accurately took nearly seven years, you will be able 
to estimate that it has been a real labour of love.” 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

W. H. P. (“Grammar of Sentence ”).—The sen- 
tence quoted by you is flagrantly incorrect. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


‘We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION By Post 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers, 
£ 
For Twelve Months .. 
For Six Months ... 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man — a only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 


Garland '), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes, 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Fecap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own bigh themes.”—Scotsman. 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
ae that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 

1.’ Mr, Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 


word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’’— Spectator, 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
bis of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch, 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
rown 8vo. 5s. net, 


“ A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that be possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —Jrish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
and 4 iA te 


mony There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most p 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; itis always easy without losing a pleasant literary favour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 


pb 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. 45. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


a! L. ).—BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND . 
CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 

POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... tes oo wee 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and cUsToMs a 


OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities ... o eve 

FIELD CLUB (The): a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, F. E.S. 

GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Fuill-Page Coloured Plates in each from by F. EB 
Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown 8vo._... 

GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and ‘conaLs, with Coloured Figures 0 of 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... - 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. “THiustrated... ove aa was 

LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their and Functions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. eee 

MAYHEW DOCTOR. New Baition. “400 Pletorial Representations. 
Half-bound 8vo. ove 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE. ‘MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Raition. “Revised by r. 
LUPTON, M.RC.V.S. ... 

MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. ‘With Plans -_ ae 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Illustrations 

PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Rev ane acl T. BAINES, 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. ee 

ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits ‘and Pleasures on ove one “8 86 

ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS. ose one tee 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING: Management of Cows, ‘ke. Second Edition . eve eve ove 


POULTRY KEEPING ... 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS. 
————— STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING... 
The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES... __... 
—_——- The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c.. oo 


TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for every somL 
and SITUATION 

SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. ~—POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ‘and their ALLIES. With Plates . 

STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations ove ooo 

WILD FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. BY F. F.L.S. FP. A. With 40 Full- 


Page Coloured Plates in each Series and Descriptive Text tee eve oo oe 


———_—— NESTS and EGGS of NON- INDIGENOUS BIRDS oe ene one cee 
————— The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS ove ove eve 
The MIGRATION of BIRDS .... ove eos ove oe 
— BRITISH SEA BIRDS. With 8 Ilustrations by Charles Whymper one 
PEASE (A. B.).—HORSE BREEDING for FARMERS eos ee ove 
HOBDAY (B.).—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for end Practical 
FARMER'S OWN BOOK. Comprising Full and Practical Instruction on all Points connected with 
Cattle, Poultry, and other Live Stock in Health and Sickness, for Sale or aang a With 
Chapters on the Treatment of Dogs and Cats. 210 Illustrations... 
FARM MANAGEMENT, The BOOK of: a complete Encyclopedia of Rural Oceu i 
Life. With numerous Illustrations. pations fn Country 
BADENOCH (L. N.).—ROMANCE of the ae WORLD. with Ilustrations by Margaret J. D. 
Badenoch and others. Crown 8vo._., 
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